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Few subjects have received more attention within the last half century 
than education. Men have speculated upon its influence in relation to the 
different forms of government, and, without exception, perhaps, have ar- 
rived at the conclusion that it is the basis of all free institutions. Then 
have followed many and splendid theories as to the best method of educat- 
ing the masses. From theories upon education our attention has been at- 
tracted to speculations as to what should be the character and qualifica- 
tions of educators. So that every individual, from the whimpering urchin 
to the profoundest philosopher, has drawn for himself a model teacher. 

However amusing it might be to depict severally these model teachers, 
I will call your attention to one only, who from the number and respect- 
ability of his admirers demands more than a passing notice. 

This model teacher is a person of respectable attainments in the differ- 
ent branches of study; he has entered the profession for life; no other vo- 
cation, however tempting, can lure him from his chosen pursuit; he has 
an enduring faith in the inherent goodness of humanity, and the om- 
nipotent power of moral suasion; believes that love will have as soften- 
ing an influence upon small boys and girls as it does upon those of 
larger growth; he is a philanthropist, and looks upon himself and 
his fellow teachers as forming an army of crusaders by whose prowess 
ignorance and superstition are to be annihilated, and free, access to the 
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sacred shrine of learning given to all mankind ; he believes that the well- 
being not only of his pupils, but of society, is in his hands; yea more, that 
his influence, gliding from age to age, may control the destinies of thou- 
sands who shall yet figure in the long drama of time; finally, that his re- 
sponsibilities are fearful in magnitude and second to those of no other mor- 
tal. Such a model many an enthusiastic teacher has determined to copy 
—such a model many a philosopher has drawn as the one best suited to 
initiate humanity into the mysteries of literature and science. 

To this model I have serious objections. I do not deem it necessary 
that a person, in order to become a good and successful teacher, should 
enter the profession with the intention of making it a life pursuit, any 
more than I deem it necessary that a person, in order to become a good 
and successful minister, doctor, lawyer, or mechanic, should enter either 
of these pursuits with the intention of following it for lite. What person, 
when employing another of any profession, save that of a teacher, thinks 
of asking the absurd question, Sir, have you engaged in your calling for 
life? Yet if there is propriety in one case there is in all, If a person is 
unqualified for a certain pursuit, engaging in that pursuit with the inten- 
tion of making it the business of his life, will not qualify him for it. It is 
trve the reflection that his maintenance depends upon it may stimulate 
him to do all in his power to become popular; but it is not the man who 
is most popular in his profession that is the most reliable, or worthy of 
employment. A man who needs such a stimulant to make him do his du- 
ty is not always to be trusted. Much is said of the experience which will 
be gained by the professional teacher; but the value of this, I apprehend 
is overestimated. Besides its importance consists chiefly in disciplining 
the judgment, and in affording an insight into human nature; and this 
may be accomplished outside of the school-room. The professional teach- 
er, while gaining his fund of experience, is loosing much; for, disguise it 
as you will, the occupation bears heavily upon the body, and acts upon 
the mind as acid upon the polished steel. Hence it is that among the 
teachers outside of college walls, few are found who have passed the meri- 
dian of life; while a large majority are young men and women. 

If enlistment for life is to be the test upon which one is tu gain admit- 
tance to the profession, there will be an alarming scarcity of recruits; es- 
pecially among the fairer sex; for who ever heard of a young lady engag- 
ing in teaching for more than a very limited time? Therefore, a model 
such as I have sketched could not be copied by a lady, for this reason 
alone I should pronounce it objectionable. 

Again, I object to the model, because I can not see the necessity of a 
good teacher’s having so wonderful a faith in the inherent goodness of hu- 
manity, when all experience goes to show the depravity of humanity, and 
the importance of punishment as a means to do away with the necessity 
for that punishment. I know that it is said that punishment is a relic of 
barbarism ; that the model teacher should be a reformer; that instead of 
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following in the old and beaten way, he should proclaim to his pupils 
emancipation from the rod and the ferule; and the introduction in their 
stead of justice and love. With about as much propriety might it be urged 
that the executors of the law should be reformers, and proclaim to the 
world emancipation from all punishment for crime, and lay down the in- 
signia of their office, with the sublime exhortation to all mankind, that 
they should Jove one another. I say this not because I am destitute of 
those finer feelings to which physical force is ever repugnant, but because 
I can not stultify my own experience, insignificant as it is, and doubt the 
truths of the many lessons of history. 

Another objection to this model teacher is, that he is inclined to over- 
estimate his influence, and consequently to assume too much responsibility. 
It is very common to talk of the potent influence of the teacher. But I 
um convinced that there is much more said than truth will permit. The 
connection of scholar and teacher is of that distant and formal nature 
which seems to me to be unfavorable to the formation ot deep and abid- 
ing influences. Brought in contact with his pupils for a few hours each 
day, during a few months or years, having but little communication with 
them except such as is required for the imparting of instruction in their 
studies, the teacher must of necess‘ty gain influence slowly, unless he be a 
person of superior talents. And in the system of rotation among teachers 
which generally prevails, the influence that a teacher does gain is soon 
obliterated by a successor. Therefore, I can not conceive it to be neces- 
sary for the teacher, every time he surveys his pupils, to fancy their pos- 
terity to remotest times passing before him, and each, with uplifted finger, 
saying beware, or we will plague thee by-and-by! 

I do not wish to be understood as undervaluing the influence of the 
teacher, or making light of his calling; but I wish to protest against his 
influence being over-estimated, and his assuming, on that account, respon- 
sibilities which should rest on other shoulders than his own. 

Home is the center of influence. It is there we acquire those habits of 
thought and action which, in a large majority of cases, follow us through 
all the ramifications of life, making aJl things seem dismal or glorious— 
hanging over life an impenetrable mystery, or endowing it with a mean- 
ing significant and sublime. I think I may safely assert that the collective 
influence of home is irresistible by any other influence that can be brought 
against it. There are few teachers who have not at times felt how utterly 
poweiless they are to counteract this influence. Why is it, then, that in 
connection with the subject of education we must hear so much of the 
towering influence of the teacher, and nothing, comparatively, of that of 
the parent? Why is it that the teacher must be held accountable for 
things which have not the slightest relation to his calling? One mi ht 
almost fancy, from what is often said upon this subject, that it is thought 
if by any means a scholar grows up, and becomes a vagabond or a pest to 
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society, his teacher should clothe himself in sackcloth, put dust upon his 
head, and do penance for the remainder of his life. 

More should be said upon the part parents should act in educational 
matters, and less unon that of teachers. Judging from what is generally 
said upon occasions like this, I believe the latter are inclined to assume 
their full share of responsibilities. Let children be properly trained at 
home, and the teacher’s time will not be employed, nor his brain racked 
to invent expedients to root out the vices and follies of indulgence, that he 
may find soil wherein to sow the seeds of knowledge. If it be urged that 
parents will not do their duty in this respect, then, I answer, it is no way 
to cure the evil for the teacher to do it for them. The teacher is but the 
sower of the seed of knowledge; it is for the parent to prepare the soil, 
and if he neglect his duty, let him reap the harvest of tares. 

Objection is frequently,made to employing, as teachers, young men who 
are pursuing a course of study, and who resort to teaching as a means of 
defraying their expenses, or as a stepping-stone to some other pursuit; as 
though it were a terrible thing for a person to engage in teaching with any 
regard to the remuneration. It is not a little amusing to hear a certain 
class of persons talk upon this subject. They seem to conceive a teacher 
to be a philanthropist in the broadest sense of the term, who teaches from 
a love of the calling and of humanity, and who receives his pay as a sec- 
ondary or tertiary consideration. The logic of the objection mentioned 
seems to be this; if a yonug man, while pursuing a course of study en- 
gages in teaching, he does it because he wants money, and if he teach for 
money he cannot teach a good school. Let us see how this manner of rea- 
soning will apply to another class of laborers, A farmer wishes to bire a 
person to help him on his farm; a young man, being out of money, calls 
upon the farmer, and offers to work for him for a certain sum; the farmer 
is willing to giveit; but before closing the bargain he asks the young man 
why he wishes to work; the answer is, to obtain money; then replies the 
farmer, you can not work for me, for he who works for money will not be 
a faithful laborer. The cases are similar; the reasoning also is similar, 
and I submit whether it is not quite as profound in the former case as in 
the latter. 

Truly it is most wonderful if young men, who have spent years over 
books have not the qualifications or the honesty to teach a good school, 
even though they do it solely for money, and make no pretentions to phil- 
anthropy. It seems to me that young men of the class I have mentioned 
are peculiarly fitted for teaching; for the labor they undergo to acquire 
their edueation is proof that they are interested in scientific and literary 
pursuits; and what a man is interested in, in that will he succeed, if in 
any thing. Again, if this class of teachers is to be proscribed, where are 
to be found the great number of teachers required for the district schools? 
For whatever may be said upon this subject, no class of persons will be 
found who will devote themselves exclusively to this business, Indeed, I 
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maintain that the man who would deliberately determine to make district 
school teaching his life pursuit, would be entitled to be considered either a 
philanthropist or a fool; for surely. as a pursuit, it offers not the slightest 
inducement either of wealth, honor, or reputation; unless it be the repu- 
tation of a traveler; as upon the system of rotation which I have before 
mentioned, 8 man would stand a fair chance, in the courso of a lifetime, to 
be rotated around the United States. 

Many of the most eminent men in our country’s history have made 
teaching accessory to their elevation. But are we at liberty to suppose 
that they were unfaithfal in this pursuit? Shall we censure them because 
they were ambitious and remained not in it? On the contrary, I honor a 
man for a pure ambition; and hold that it is not only his prerogative, 
but his duty, to rise as high as he honestly can. It is this rising of indi- 
viduals that is to lift up the many. No stimulant is more potent with 
mankind than a splendid example: if is remembered when precept is for- 
gotten it is followed when precept is spurned. And I hold that the teach- 
er can exert no more powerful influence upon his pupils than by letting 
them see, that while he points them up the hill of science—while he urges 
them to fit themselves for positions of honor and distinction, he is ascend- 
ing the same hight in advance, and aspiring to the same honor and distinc- 
tions which he recommends to them. 

As I have found fault with what others deem the necessary qualifica- 
tious of a teacher, it may not be improper for me to state what I deem 
those qualifications to be. He should be a person of sound judgment; able 
to control himself; having a proper regard for the responsibilities of every 
individual; he should be master of the branches he intends to teach; he 
should have a fund of general information and of the flowers of literature 
with which to embellish the rugged points in the course of study, and ren- 
der it attractive, for of what avail is it for him, with lifeless formality, to 
urge upon his pupils the worth and beauty of that which, it is evident to 
them, has no attractions for him, vr to hold up to their view the laurels 
that adorn the brows of the wise and great, while he makes no attempt to 
gain them himself? Above all he should be a man of earnest thought; 
and as that teacher of olden time, immortal Soc.ates, though surrounded 
by gross superstition, thought on until the gleamiugs of the light of im- 
mortality flashed upon his mind, then, with subiime assurance, pointed it 
out to his pupils, so should the teacher now search after truths, if, per- 
chance he may have the joy to point is pupils to some glorious but hither- 
to undiscovered trath. 

With such a teacher it would be a matter of trifling importance whether 
his labors were styled a work of necessity or love—whether they were 
undertaken for a month or a litetime. From such a teacher we shouid 
hear nothing of his unlimited influence or his weighty resposibilities, but 
his duties would be perfurmed, and his responsibilities met as men in other 
positions perform and meet theirs, without any apprehension from th 
ghostly malice of coming generations. 
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It is strange what different tendencies humanity has had in different 
ages. A few centuries ago the genius of conversation controlled the minds 
of men, and the theories and institutions of the past were held sacred— 
then to be a reformer required the courage of a hero combined with the 
spirit of a martyr. Now the genius of reform predominates, and we hear 
much of progress. New theories and institutions are built upon the ruins 
of those which were of yesterday—now, if one would be conservative he 
must face the ridicule and satire of society. Truly this age has witnessed 
many great and noble reforms; but as, in ages gone, the spirit of unbound- 
ed conservatism circumscribed the minds of men and kept the nations in 
barbarism, so the spirit of reform, now rampant with success, unless it be 
checked may ere long involve in utter ruin some of the noblest institutions 
itself has helped to rear. And in nothing does this event seem more prob- 
able than in our educational system. So much good has been accomplish- 
ed in this direction that mankind, whose tendency is always to extremes, 
have come to suppose that the ultimatum of success lies in one continued 
series of reforms, or rather of innovations. Men are inclined to despise 
all the lessous ot the past, to cast aside the experience of their fathers for 
fear of being considered behind the spirit of the age. Truly that man isa 
fit sutject for ridicule who with averted face passes through life, seeing no 
good but in the distant past. But the fear of becoming such a character 
should not deter the teacher from selecting from the wisdom of other 
times, whatever experience has proved to be of undoubted utility, and 
where he can, adapting it to the wants of the present. It is in this way 
that all true reforms are brought about—it is in this way that the educa- 
tional system of the country is to be saved from the ruinous extremes of 
instability and superficialness. 

Thold it to be one of the duties of the teacher, as well as one of the 
ends of education to impress upon the minds of the young the habit of 
thoroughness and staid fastness of purpose in all that they undertake. It 
the spirit of undiscriminating enthusiasm in the acoption of every new 
and splendid theory, is to be impressed either tacitly or by precept upon 
the rising generation, what reason have we to hope for the perpetuity of 
any of those institutions which are dear to us because they have cost hu- 
manity so much, and been so prolific in blessings. 

The road to success in any pursuit lies not through flowering vales and 
over level plains, nor yet is it traversed by a lightning express, Especial- 
ly is this the case in education. Learning is not to be won by proxy, nor 
by a transient flirtation. While she appears rather more smiling than she 
did a thousand years ago, still her sweetest smiles and her profoundest 
mysteries are reserved for thuse who, by their patient labor and unwearied 
attention, have shown themselves worthy of her approbation. 





Unsophisticated manners are the genuine ornaments of a virtuous 
mind. 
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MISS KINDLY’S METHOD OF TEACHING CHILDREN TO 
READ. 


Have you never visited Miss Kindly’s school? You ought, then, cer- 
tainly to go there the first opportunity. There are so many things that 
she does excellently well. You ought to see how she commences a new 
term; how early she is at her post, and how affectionately she receives 
her little ones, as they drop in one after another; with what real interest 
she inquires about their fathers, and mothers, and brothers, and sisters, 
and pets; what pleasant words she has adapted to each one; how patient- 
ly, nay, how enjoyingly she receives the deluge of kisses that has been 
gathering for her through the vacation, and how heartily she returns 
them; and how firm the conviction is in the minds of all the children, 
that, next to their own dear mothers (fathers are sometimes excepted), the 
very best friend they have in the world is Miss Kindly. The school rev- 
erently and piously opened, it is a treat to observe how immediately she 
brings her scholars, the new as well as the old, iuto school discipline, by 
setting them to march in exact order, to clap their hands in concert, and 
to perform other physical exercises at the word of command, while they 
are fancying, in their simplicity, that they are having a grand play. And 
so, in truth, they are. 

Tien you should hear one of her ‘Object Lessons.” Taking a cap, or 
a glove, or a pencil, or an acorn, or a leaf, or a flower, no matter what, 
she will fix every eye upon it, and make it a key to unlock her pupils’ 
minds, and to draw forth more thought and better expression than you 
would suppose them capable of. But the exercises which they seem to en- 
joy the most are what she calls her ‘* Moral Lessons,” but what they call 
‘* Miss Kindly’s stories.” Both names are equally appropriate. She tells 
a story illustrating some virtue or fault, and then appeals directly to the 
consciences of her pupils for their judgment upon it. Her method is es- 
sentially the same with that of Mr. Cowdery, in his admirable book of 
Moral Lessons, but, in accordance with the age of her scholars, is less 
elaborate. 

“ Did this boy do right?” 

“Oh, no!” “No!” “No!” 

“ What ought he to have done?” They express their opinion. 

“How would he have felt to be so treated himself?” 

“Very badly.” 

“T hope you will never do so,” etc. 

One of the most marked characteristics of the school, is her method of 
teaching her little ones how to read, which seems to me to have more of 
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artistic beauty, and is certainly more successful than any that I have ever 
witnessed elsewhere. It is alike philosophical and practical; as, indeed, 
a true philosopher must lie at the basis of all correct practice. Having 
formed her “lambkins,” as she sometimes calls her abecedarians into a 
class, she spends two or three days in such exercises with them as will 
lead them to feel perfectly at home, and train them to follow directions, 
to think together, and to express their thoughts. These exercises are 
partly vocal, partly gymnastic, and partly intellectual. They consist in re- 
peating sentences, words, syllables, and elementary sounds, either individ- 
ually or in concert; in various physical exercises; in object lessons; in 
story-telling; in simple lessons in counting and computing; in drawing 
lines on the slates, with which they are all furnished ; in familiar conver- 
sation about home friends, and home scenes, etc. Having thus prepared 
the way, she introduces the lessons in reading somewhat as follows: 

Miss K.—‘ Now, do you all say oz.” 

Crass.—“Ox!” “Ox!” “Ox!” 

Miss K.—“‘ Who of you ever saw an ox?” 

Most of the class raise their hands. 

Miss K.—Tell us, Charles, where you ever saw an ox.” 

Cuarirs.—Oh! we have two at home; and father yokes them and 
meskes them plow, and draw hay, and potatoes, and wood.” 

When Charles has finished his account, the other children say where 
they have seen oxen, etc. 

‘“* How many horns has an ox ?” 

“Two; and he sometimes hooks with them.” 

“Tf one of his horns were sawed off, how many would he have then?” 

* One.” 

“How many eyes has he?” 

“Two.” 

‘“* How many feet has he?” 

“ Four.” 

“ How many horns have two oxen?” 

“ Four.” 

Having carried this conversation as far as she deems it useful, Miss K. 
turns to one of the class and says, ‘‘ Now, Susan, would not you like to 
learn how to write oz on your slate, so that when you go home and show 
your slate to your mother, she will kiss you and say, ‘Why, Susan, you 
have written ox?’ ” 

“ Oh, yes!” replies Susan, eagerly, and all the rest join. 

“Well, then,” says Miss K., going to the blackboard and taking a cray. 
on, “you must first make a round letter like this,” drawing a large 
She uses the word “letter” without defining it, knowing that the children 
will learn its meaning, as they do that of other words, from its use, and 
that a formal definition would only confuse them. 

‘“* What does this letter look like?” 
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One suggests a wheel; another a round cake; others a cent, the moon 

‘* Now, Susan, come and see if you can make a round letter.” 

Susan tries, and after her the rest. To each one Miss K. has a kind 
word for the effort, if not for the performance. They are then sent to 
their seats to try to make “round letters” upon their slates; some of their 
first attempts are, of course, rude and odd enough. 

At their next lesson, after some preliminary conversation, Miss K. goes 
to the blackboard, where the © has remained as a model for the class 
since the last lesson, and says to them: 

“Now I will show you how to make another letter. You must first 
draw a straight line, so,” suitting the action to the word; “and then you 
must draw another straight line across it, so” making by the two lines a 
large X in its simplest form. ‘* What does this letter look like ?” 

“Like father’s saw-horse,” says little Peter. 

“ Now, how many letters have I made?” 

“Two.” 

“ And these two letters mean ov. Tenry, come and see if you can write 
OX. 

Henry tries, and all the rest. They then return to their seats, and en- 
gage in attempts to write 0 X upon their slates. Miss K., as she passes 
them, notices and directs their work, and encourages tnem by kind words. 

The time arrives for their third lesson, ‘* What have you been learning 
to write?” asks the teacher. 

“ Ox,” 

“Now, all say as I do: ov, ov,” (not pronouncing the names of the let- 
ters, but separating their sounds), ox; ov, 0-v; 0-%, ox; 0-%, ox.” 

When, by repetition, her pupils have fully learned to separate these 
sounds into utterance and in their minds, Miss K. proceeds: 

“This round letter means 0,” giving it the short sound of 0; and this 
letter like a saw-horse means 7,” giving not the name, but simply the 
sound of the letter. ‘Now, William, you may take the pointer and point 
to the letter which means 0; and you, Sarah, may point to the letter which 
means @.” 

The exercise is continued under a variety of forms, until_the association 
is fixed in the minds of the children, between the written letters and their 
primary sounds. Miss K. then feels that the corner-stone has been laid 
for the building she has undertaken, and dismisses the class. Of the 
names of the letters not a word has yet been said. “It would only con- 
fuse the children,” says Miss K., “to attempt to associate a letter with dif- 
ferent sounds at the same time. And we shall have no need whatever of 
the names of the letters till we come to oral spelling, or to different sounds 
of the same letter.”—A.O.—MMass, Teacher. 


(To be Continued.) 
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TOPICAL REOITATION.—No. II. 


Every custom, whether it be civil, religious, or educational, as well as 
every mathematical rule, should be based upon sound principles. Methods 
of instruction, to be successful, can not be at variance with the laws of 
mind, hence, it may be said with some truth, that the teacher needs, at 
the same time, to bea profound metaphysician. By this I do not mean 
that it is necessary that every teacher should have spent years in trying 
to fathom the depths of Hamilton, Brown, Stewart, Reid, Locke, Plato, 
and Aristotle; indeed, many a man understands the general laws of men- 
tal operations, though he may never have read a book in his life on that 
subject. Observation with a respectable share of common sense, will en- 
able a teacher to adapt his method of teaching to the natural principles of 
mental culture, ard yet many asad mistake has been made by well-edu- 
cated men respecting this. Such men have common sense enough, but 
they lack that observation which discovers principles as well as motives 
to actions, which looks back of the gfect to its cause. 

Topical Recitation, as a method of teaching, is based upon principles 
that are obvious. 

1. Mental discipline depends upon mental activity. At first glance 
this seems to be merely a truism, that needs no discussion, but true and 
obvious as it may seem, there is much teaching in cur country at variance 
with it. Many of the schools of our larger cities, and many country board- 
ing schools are seemingly based upon the principle that mental discipline 
depends upon mental inactivity. The studied contrivances to effect a 
grand display at the least mental exertion in many schools, can not have 
escaped the notice of the most casual observer—they have the show with- 
out the substance. 

That “there is no royal road to learning,” is an old saying that finds a 
ready response in the mind of every one that has ever tried to get an edu- 
cation. How often, too, do we hear it said that “‘ nothing great is gained 
without labor!” In many other ways, and by the most eminent men, has 
the same idea been repeated, that labor is the price of success. Mental 
vigor, then, must come from mental labor, and by mental labor I mean 
something more than a mere memorizing the words of a particular text- 
book. 

The great object of schools is to teach scholars to think, and not merely 
to show them “how to do the sums,” nor to take them “clear through 
the book in one term,’’ which is the great desideratum of many pupils and 
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not a few teachers. Now merely working examples, and reciting the an- 
swers as briefly as possible, to a few set questions, is, to say the least, 
rather doubtful in its effects on the mind. The process, at length, becomes 
scarcely more than mechanical, and has nothing in it that tends to excite 
real mental activity and the power of close investigation ; indeed, the pu- 
pil is merely a machine, that turns out answers to be packed away in a 
‘“‘sum-book,” like shingles in a bunk. He has gained little or no power 
from the exercise, so that every movement finally leaves him, like the ma- 
chine, in his original position. He will always do the same thing in the 
same way, and think it the only way; but a mind disciplined by real ex- 
ercise will be constantly finding new methods of procedure, and will gain 
power the more it exerts it,so that each succeeding effort is easier than 
the preceeding. The man that can not raise a weight of forty pounds to- 
day, can, after a little practice raise twice as much with greater ease; 
mental power is gained in the same way. 

2. Those methods of instruction are best that develop the faculties of 
the mind, the most symmetrically and perfectly. 

This principle, also, seems self-evident ; indeed, it is the basis on which 
every teacher founds his method of teaching, But how various the meth- 
ods! and their results, how unsatisfactory in many cases! One teacher’s 
method tends to develop one faculty of the mind, another a different fa- 
culty, but how few have any reference at all to a symmetrical develop- 
racnt of the intellectual and moral powers. One prides himself on his 
skill in teaching mathematics, and drills his pupils on “sums” and “ an- 
swers,” while the language, natural sciences, and general literature, are, 
in his opinion, of but little account, in the great work of mental discipline. 
Another thinks the classics constitute the great summum bonum, of an 
education, and hence he drives at “ roots” and “ terminations,” and con- 
siders mathematics of little importance, and discourages the study of it, 
while natural science and English literature are merely secondary in value. 
Another dislikes mathematics and the classics, and teaches them with 
much indifference, and, of course, poorly, while natural science is his 
“pet,” his “forte,” and, as a consequence his notions of teaching are form- 
ed from one idea. Now, it is manifest, that neither mathematics nor 
the classics, nor natural science alone, can develop the mental powers 
symmetrically, as they should be, and that method of school management 
that gives undue prominence to one of those departments of study, to the 
neglect of others, must fail of its proper object. One teaches as if the 
great object in view is to cultivate the memory of words; another con- 
siders skill in working knotty problems the greatest good to be derived at 
school; another thinks the imagination alone needs cultivation, and sets 
pupils—especially the girls—to studying Alison on Zaste, Burke and Cou- 
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sin on the Beautiful, and then to writing poetry, interspersed with a few 
lessons in Music, French, and Painting, and with a disgust for the “ com- 
mon studies,” like Arithmetic, Grammar, History, Biography. The ques- 
tion, then, for every teacher to decide is, whether or not his course and 
methods of instruction are securing for his pupils that thorough mental 
discipline, which is to be expected from school education. What to learn, 
and How to learn, are problems whose solution is demanded at the hands 
of every teacher; they are the great test of his ability, the rock on which 
he will rise or fall. 

8. The faculties of the mind to be modified and developed by school ex- 
ercises, may be classified as Moral, Reasoning, and Expressive. 

That all systems of education and methods of instruction should directly 
tend to the cultivation of these faculties will be admitted by all; but that 
all do have such a tendency no one can claim. Too many teachers take it 
for granted that the Reasoning faculty is the only one to be especially de- 
veloped by the exercises of school, while the Moral and Expressive are not 
noticed. Such persons overlook the most important parts of their profes- 
sion and duty, for youth”are endowed with moral and expressive faculties 
that, first of all, need culture. Morality is an indispensable element in 
school, and is taught and enforced most efficiently by the example, con- 
versation and general bearing of the various exercises of school. The 
teacher is but a moral or immoral ‘ epistle, known, and read” of all the 
pupils most critically. With every lesson in arithmetic, in geography, in 
grammar, or in any other study, with every admonition given, or punish- 
ment inflicted, with every exhibition of possession or emotion, indeed, 
with his every action, the teacher is giving some lesson to the school eith- 
er for morality or against it, a lesson whose principles are as readily and 
as surely imbibed by the young minds under his care as if taught in a 
more direct way. But what has recitation to do with the moral faculty ? 
Very,much, as a little observation will show. That plan pursued in reci- 
tations, by fir too many, which tends to irritate and vex the scholars, and, 
at least, annoy the teachers, must have some influence on their minds and 
dispositions. To expect a scholar to understand all the questions of a text- 
book, and to show impatience when he does not, is a performance,*not un- 
frequent in the school-room, but one that is its own commentary. If the 
pupil is encouraged to recite his lessons in his own language,without ques- 
tions, that difficulty, at least will be avoided. 

The Expressive faculty is too seldom recognized by teachers as a power 
to be cultivated in the recital of lessons, whereas, it is, in fact, of the most 
vital importance, and should, be’ regarded as one of the main, if not the 
leading object of every recitation. It is plain to see that the method of 
recitations by “set questions and answers” rather checks and restrains 
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this faculty than otherwise, according to the principle that skill in any 
thing is the result of trial and effort ; but to repeat the words of a particu- 
lar book does not test one’s own power of expression. Starting, then, 
upon the basis that mental discipline depends upon mental activity, that 
those methods of instruction are best that develop the mental faculties the 
most perfectly, and that those faculties, so far as giving instruction is con- 
cerned, are Moral, Reasoning, and Expressive. Topical Recitation will 
have superior advantages over the common method. It will be the object 
of my next article for the Journal to discuss those advantages. 
Fonp Du Lao., 1859. E. O. J. 
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II.—REvations. 

§ 8. Under this term are comprised those relations in which the 
thoughts in part, and in part the notions in the thonght, are thought: 
hence a distinction between the relations of thoughts, and those of no- 
tions, 

1. The relations of thought are of two sorts, to-wit: 

a. Their relations to the speaker, i.e., the different ways in which the 
thought is thought by the speaker, ¢.7., as a judgment, or as a question, or 
as a wish, 

The boy sings. Does the boy sing? Jet the boy sing. 

b. Their relations to one another, i.e. those relations by which two 
thoughts may be joined in one thought. 

The boy sings and dances, He sings, but does not play. 
He is sick, and therefore does not sing. 

2. The relations of notions are those relations by which the general no- 

tions of an activity, or of a being which are in thought, are specialized (re- 
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duced to sub-classes, or individuals). (§ 4.) These relations are called the 
grammatical relations of notions, 


This day I’ll make my master-shot, and win the highest prize 
within the entire circumference of the mountains. 

The relations of notions are of two sorts, to-wit : 

a. Relations of notions to the speaker, i.¢., relations of notions to the 
speaking individual, to his relation to space and time, and to the manner 
of representing peculiar to (proper for) the human mind. 

The relation of the subject, as the speaking person (3 ;) the rela. 
tion of master-shot, in so far as it is distinguished as a particular 
one (my) (the;) the time relation of the predicate as future nearest 
the speaker (this day ;) the relation of the activity as one willed ; 
(will;) and the relation of the magnitude of the prize in compari- 
son with other prizes (the highest.) 

&. Relations of notions to one another. 

The general notion make is specialized by the subject (I, ¢.e. Tell) 
and by master-shot; win by the highest prize; the highest prize by 
circumference; and circumference by mountains and entire. 

In relations of this sort we distinguish a notion which is referred, and 
another to which it is related, and finally the form of the relation, 2.¢., the 
particular sort of the relation. 


Remark.—Since in speech inflection, and form words equivalent to inflectional endings, are 
the p oper expression of relation (§ 2;) in grammar we always call that term of the relation the 
related te:m, in which the relation is expressed by the inflection, asin will make, or by a forms 
word, as in within the circumference. 


Relations of Thoughts to the Speaker. 


§9. Under the relations of thoughts to the speaker is comprehended 
the relation of the thoughts to the functions of the human mind. 

The thought is according as it appertains to the intellect or to the ap- 
prtitive faculty, a thought of knowledge, or a thought of desire. 

The Lord gives prosperity. The boy is industrious, 
The Lord give prosperity. Be industrious. 

1. The thought of knowledge is either a judgement, i.e, an actual 
knowledge, or a question, i.¢., a thought which is to be completed to an 
actual knowledge only by a judgment required of a person addressed. 

The earth revolves around the sun.—Does the earth revolve around 

the sun? 


The thought of knowledge is further either a thought of the speaker 
himself, as in the examples adduced, or a thought cited by the speaker. 
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Philosophers maintain that the earth revolves around the sun 
The boy asked me whether the earth revolves around the sun ? 
The thought of the speaker finally either corresponds to the reality, as in 
the examples above, or it does not thus correspond, but is in the relation 
of a reality only asswmed by the speaker.* 


The Romans would have subjugated Germany if Hermann had 
not beaten them. Hadst thow always thought better of man, thou 
wouldst have acted better. When could I have said that? I did 
not say it. 

2. The thought of desire is either a wish or a command directed by the 
speaker to a person spoken to. 


Peace be with you! Now go every one his way. Trust in God! 
De compassionate ! 


The relations of the thought to the intellect and the appetitive faculty 
(to the knowing and feeling powers of the soul) are called the mode-rela- 
tions of the thought, or the mode-relations of predication. (§ 2.) 

The mode-relations of predication are expressed in the sentence by modes, 
an by the arrangement of words. 

He speaks English. Let iim speak German. Speak English. I 
would speak English if I could. Does he speak English? Oh! that 
he spoke English ! 


Relations of Notions to the Speaker.t 


$10. The relations of notions to the speaker (§ 8) are either relations 
of activity, or relations of being. 

The notion of an activity is related to the speaker in the mode-relation, 
time-relation, space-relation, and quantity relation of the predicate. 

I. Under the mode relation of the predicate are comprised the affirm- 
ing and denying, and the possibility and necessity of the predicated ac- 
tivity. 

a. The sctivity is agfirmed as a real activity of the being. 

The child plays. The boy is sick. 





* “These two last cases lay the foundation for the use of the subjunctive mood, or more strict 
ly for the conjunctive and conditional.” 

To the above cases might be added this; The thought of knowledge expresses the speaker’s 
own knowledge of an object or a thought spoken of, ¢.g. Iknow John; I know the world 
moves.— 7”. 


+ Called elsewhere The relations of notions to the thought and intuitton-forms of man.— 
Tr. 
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b. The activity is denied as a real activity of the being. The denial is 
denoted by the form-word not, 
The child does not play. The boy is not sick. 
The predication is often negatory only in relation to a special limitation 
of the predicate, or in relation to a special limitation of the subject. 

The child does not play gladly. He does not play every day. 

Not all the chapters of history are thus important. 
c. The predicate is affirmed or denied as a possible activity of the be- 
ing. 
The child can speak. <A beast can not speak. 
d, The predicate is affirmed or denied as a necessary activity of the be- 
ing. 

A tree without roots must die. Children must obey. The strong 

must not yield to the weak. 
The possibility or the necessity of the predicated activity are of three 
kinds, to-wit: 
a(a.) It is real, if it hasits ground in the nature, or in the acquired 
capacities of the subject. 
The bird can fly. All men must die. 
b. Itis moral, if it has its ground in a will; 
(1.) in the will of the subject. I can not (wish not to) remain here. 
The boy will play. 
(2.) in the will of another, or in the customary regulations of things, 
or in moral obligation. 

Thou canst (art permitted to) read the letter. The sick must take 
medicine. A judge must be impartial. One must keep his prom- 
ise. 

ec. It is logical, if it has its ground in a judgment. 

This fiield may have been a lake formerly. The ring must be 
stolen. 

The possibility and necessity of the predicate is denoted by special form- 
words, namely: by auxiliaries of mode, and by the adverbs of mode. 


He can dance, he may dance, but he wil/ (s) not (to) dance. He 
should sing, but he will not. He must work. He has perhaps (pos- 
sibly) found the ring. 

2, Under the time-relation of the predicate is comprehended the rela- 
tion of the predicate to the presence of the speaker; and we distinguish. 

a. The present as the reJation of an activity occurring in ,the presence 
of the speaker, e 7.: 


The tree blooms. The child sleeps. 
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b. The past, as the relation of an activity'which has preceded the pres- 
ence of the speaker, ¢.9.: 

When I saw the tree, it was blooming. The child has slept. 

c. The future, as the relation of an activity following the presence of 
the speaker, ¢.9.: 

The tree will bloom. The child will sleep, 

The time-relations of the predicate are expressed 

a. By special conjugation-forms of the verb, which are called tenses. 
These sre either simple or compounded with special form-words, which are 
called auxiliaries of tense. 

The tree bloom-ed. The child fell. The tree has bloom-ed. The 
child had fallen, ete. 

b. By special form-words, which are called adverbs of time. 

The child sleeps now. He will come soon. 

8. In the space-relation of the predicate we distinguish. 

a. The place ot the activity, in so far as it is denoted as near to or far 
from the speaker, by here and there (yonder). 

Here stood the shepherd, there lay his dog, and yonder were the 
sheep. 

b. The place of the activity, in so far as it is referred to the space-rela- 
tion of the speaker, and is denoted according to the antitheses of above 
and below, before and behind, within and without, by special adverbs of 
space, e.g. over, under—and by prepositions, e.g.: over and under, (see 
g 14) 

Above are chambers, below is a cellar, etc. 

c. The direction of the motion, according as it is denoted as direction 
toward the speaker, or turned from the speaker, by the adverbs of direc- 
tion, hither and thither. Come hither. Go thither. 

4, Under the qguantity-relation of the predicate are comprised its inten- 
sity and its frequency. 

The relation of the intensity, ¢.¢., of the inward greatness and strevgth 
of the activity, is of two kinds, to-wit : 

a. Absolute, if it is conceived absolutely, without comparison. 

The flower is very beautiful. He is extremely modest. He has 
treated me most kindly. 

b. Comparative, if the activity in respect of its intensity is compared 
with another activity, or with the same activity in another subject. 


He speaks more than he thinks, The speech is more entertain- 
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ing than convincing. He speaks more than his brother. He is the 
best of all. 
The relation of intensity is denoted. 
a. By form-words: I wonder much. He scarcely moves. 
b. By that inflection of the adjective which is called comparison. 
‘Lhis dog is darg-er than a sheep—the Jargest of all. 


The frequency, i.e. the repetition of the same activity is denoted by 
Jorm-words. (See § 14.) 

I have often seen him, but have seldom spoken with him. He 
visits me sometimes, 

The notions of the deing are related to the speaker, which in the being, 
the personal relation, the demonstrative relation, person and thing, gender 
and the guantity-relation are distinguished. 

1. Under the personal relation is comprised that relation of the being, 
according to which it is thought either as the syeakiug person (I), or as a 
person spoken to (thou), or as a being spoken of (he, she, it.) 

Tais relation is denoted by special form-words, which are called personal 
pronouns; e.g.: I, thou, she, it, and by the inflectional forms of the verbs, 
which are called the personal forms of the verb; eg.: I am, thou art, he 
is, thou speak-est, he speak-eth.* 

These relations, thus distinguished, are cailed the grammatical persons 
Jirst, second, third. 

2. The demonstrative relation comprises those relations of a being 
spoken of, to the person speaking, by which it is distinguished from every 
other being spoken of. This relation is denoted by form-words, which 
are called demonstratives. 

I know that one. I give this to you. This stone is an opal. 
Such a tree bears no fruit. 


The demonstrative pronoun (Ger, der, die, das)f is generally joined with 
common nouns (§ 6) in order to mark the being meant by the speaker as a 
definite individual of the whole class; and the pronoun is then called the 
definite article. 

The beirg meant by the speaker is marked as an indefinite individual of 





* Few, indeed, in English. —7r. 


+ In English the article (the) differs in form from the demonstrative (that), As in other ton- 
gues the demonstrative is the older word, As anand a have arisen out of one, so has the 
arisen out of that (Saxon thaet), or from some common root. So from the Latin ie come 
Italian i, 2a, lo; Spanish el, Za, 20; French /e,la, Zhe man is less definite than that man, as 
a man is less definite than one man,—Tr. 
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its class by @ or an (originally a numeral) which is called the indefinite ar- 
ticle. 

The speaker often asks of a person spoken to that he mark a being 
spoken of, and distinguish it from every other being spokeu of by a de- 
monstrative relation. The demonstrative relation put into question is 
then also denoted by special form-words, corresponding to the demons- 
trative pronouns, and called interrogative pronouns. 


Whom knowest thou? (Him). What do you give me? (This or 
that.) Which stone is an opal? (TZhis.) 


3. Man distinguishes in objects which he sees, persons, self-active like 
himself, and things, not self-active, but related passively to the self-active 
being. Language denotes this distinction in many ways, in word-forms, 
and forms of construction. 


Whom do you seek? What do you seek? I am looking for 
somebody, nobody, and something, nothing. I need him. I need tt. 
I think of him. I think thereof, etc. 


4, We distinguish in persons natural gender, as masculine and feminine. 
Things have no natural gender. 

The distinction of gender is denoted in speech partly by different names, 
partly by difference of termination, and especially by the personal pro- 
nouns of the third person. 

Man, woman; father, mother; abbott, abbess; he, she, it. 

Remark.—We distinguish natural gender in beasts, which stand in some way nearer to 
man. 

5. The quantity-relation of the being is perceived by us in two ways, 
namely : 

1. As number, if more and fewer individuals of the same class are 
thought. (§ 6.) The number is denoted 

a. In ageneral way as one or more by the inflectional forms of number. 
The form denoting one is called the singu/ar, that denoting more than one 
is caJled the plural. 

b. Ina special way, by special form-words, which are called numerals, 


A tree, trees; the book, the books: two trees, many trees. 
2, As quantity, if the being is thought as homogenous matter, without 
distinction of individuals. (§ 6.) The quantity is denoted by special form- 


words. 
Some wine, much wine, little wine. 
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ALWAYS TEACHING. 


THERE are two great schools, in one of which we are all scholars, and 
all teachers. Men, women, and children here must teach, here must learn, 
and here must graduate. Some are carelessly neglecting every good les- 
son and Jearning every bad one; always tardy or never present at the 
school of right; always punctual at, and never absent from the school of 
wrong. Never heeding, yet always teaching to others the lessons they 
have so carelessly learned. At the school of right lessons are sometimes 
learned slowly and only by persevering effort, sometimes by an over- 
whelming wave of experience a long stride is taken in education. From 
the moment our eyes first open upon the light of this world, until we close 
them, that we may see the invisible things of eternity, we are learning 
and growing wiser for good or for evil. And from the moment we first 
act freely and willingly, we teach, until, by an inglorious or by a triumph- 
ant death, we give our last lesson and pass to our “ last examination.” 

But, in a more emphatic sense some of us are teachers. Rightly entered 
upon and rightly followed, ours is truly a worthy, a noble, and indeed a 
holy calling, but how has it been degraded; alas! how is it now degrad- 
ed. Men and boys enter upon the duties and assume the almost boundless 
responsibilities of school teaching for “eighteen dollars a month,” and 
some do it even because they are too lazy to dig potatoes or chop wood, 
and “ tell it not in Gath,” young wonten have taken upon themselves the 
risks of ruining mind and souls, because some people think it not quite so 
genteel to wash dishes and mop floors; may God have mercy on them. 
But there are those who with some sense of the fearful responsibilities 
they invoke, some appreciation of powers for good or evil they take into 
their hands, come to the work, not drawn by the glitter of a years salary 
—not attracted by the ease or emoluments of the office, but impelled by 
the hope that they can thus best fil] their niche in the wide world of use- 
fulness, and add their unit to the scale where hangs balancing the weal 
and woe of humanity. ‘ Who is sufficient for these things?” Who with 
patient endurance can bear the sorrows and trials of a teacher’s life. Not 
they, surely, who look for their reward here. They only who look to see 
the clay statues their unskillful hands wrought, transformed to angels of 
light by the touch of the invisible hand of God, at whose command 
they have done what they could. Teachers! you who with fresh hearts 
and untried hands have but just now put your shoulders to the wheel, 
there are discouragements, disappointments, tears in store for you. 
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You may try to polish your marble, but often and often it will crum- 
ble. You will look for the fruit of your labor and wecds only will 
sometimes seem to have grown from the seed you have scattered. Those 
under your care will come to seem part and parcel of yourself, and when 
they stumble in the path of virtue, or turn aside to other paths, you will 
suffer as surely and as keenly as if your hand or eye had offended. Will 
you now go forward? Then ask for a purified soul, for an overcoming pa- 
tience, for an untiring zeal, and God speed and bless you. But it is not all 
darkness and trial before. Oh, no! the pleasures, the delights, far out- 
weigh the sorrows, and they will be revealed to you. Work patiently, 
and though you see but weeds, be sure the flowers are blossoming, and 
their fragrance is ascending to heaven. If your clay crumbles, work but 
the more softly and patiently. “Go carve me a statue, one pure and rare!” 
said a king to an artist. The artist weat, but having no marble, he did 
the best he might with clay. Then ashamed and grieved because it was 
only clay, he carried it to the king. ‘“ Where is my statue?’ demanded 
the king in anger. “ Have you brought one of clay only?” The artist fell 
upon his face and wept, telling the king how long and untiringly he had 
striven to make it worthy of his acceptance. ‘Then, since you had no- 
thing but clay, look,” said the king, ‘I will make it worthy of a place in 
my palace,” and he touched the statue, and lo! it became pure marble. 
And thus may it be with the work from your hands, since ’tis for the King 
of Paradise you are moulding in clay for want of marble. E. L. B. 





Superintendent's Department. 





Office of Sup’t of Public Instruction, 
MADISON, March, 1859. 


NOTIOE TO TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Town Superintendents will please forward to this Office, immediately 
after the election, the name and address of their successors in office. By 
complying with this request they will ensure the receipt of proper Blanks 
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for their towns, both for the Reports of the District Clerks and Town Su- 
perintendents. 

According to a provision of the School Law, each Town Superinten- 
dent, and each District Clerk, is entitled to a copy of the Wisconsin Jour- 
nalof Education. From and after the April Number the Journal will be 
sent postpaid. Town Superintendents wil! please forward immediately to 
this Office, the names and address of any District Clerks who do not now 
receive the Journal. Very respectfully, 

S. H. CARPENTER, 
Assistant State Superintendent. 





SCHOOL FUND APPORTIONMENT. 


The following is a correct list of the several sums apportioned of the School 
Fund Income to the several counties of the State: 








Counties. Children. Apportionm’t.{ Counties, Children. Apportionm’t; 
2271 $1454 44! Marathon, ........ 335 214 40 
3053 1953 92| Marquette,........ 2753 1761 92 
Seuieeen 4776 3056 64/ Milwaukee,....... 19,533 12,501 12 
Buffalo,...seccccsee 713 456 32 | Monroe, ....cccceve 2205 1411 20 
Calumet, ......... ; 2195 1404 80 | Oconto, ......s000 645 412 80 
Chippewa, ........ 269 172 16 | Outagamie,....... 2819 1804 16 
Clark, ..ose0e oeeee 182 116 68 | Ozaukee, ........+ 6548 4190 72 
Columbia,......0+ 8887 5687 68 | Pepin,..cssceeseees 613 392 32 
Crawford,.......+. 2794 1788 16 | Pierce,....... kia 1038 664 32 
Dane, ersessseereee 15,082 9652 48 | Polk, .ecssseereeee 288 184 32 
Dodge,...... teesee 15,339 9816 96 | Portage, ......c000 1951 1248 64 
DOF, ..004 oe ssseee 335 214 40 | Racine,.......006 : 8434 5397 76 
Douglasy.....++++ 174 111 36 | Richland,......0 3656 2339 84 
DUM, «.ssseeoseeee . 453 289 92) Rock, 14,023 8974 72 
Eau Claire, ...... 560 358 40) St. Croix,......+ : 1331 851 84 
Fond du Lac,.... 11,944 7644 16} Saukyecsecscseeee  — OT07 4292 48 
Grant,....ccccccees . 11,010 7046 40 Shawanaw,....... 50 32 00 
Green yeesessersees - 7280 4659 20) sheboygan, ...... 9165 5865 60 
Green Lake,...... 4598 2942 72 Trempeleau,...... 549 351 36 
Iowa, eoccees eececeee 7226 4624 64 Walworth,.. AS 9895 6332 80 
Jefferson,.....+. oe «=: 11,208 7173 12 Washington,...... 9119 5836 16 
PN sewers Bi Br a Waukesha,........ 10,211 6535 04 
i eeeseee . ohne pai Waupaca,..... be 3247 2078 08 
sei a Waushara,......... 3213 2056 32 
Kenosha, tee eeeee 5092 3258 88 Winnebago,'...... 7913 5064 32 
La Crosse,......0+6 2915 1865 60 Wood, ee 530 339 20 
La Fayette,....... 7100 4544 00 
La Pinte,.......0 37 23 68 264,352 $169,185 28 





Manitawoc,....... 7005 4483 20 
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The following Circular from the Superintendent will show the reason 
for the decrease per scholar from last year. 


“ Orrick oF SUPERINTENDENT OF PuBLIO INSTRUCTION, 


Mapison, March 23d, 185Y, 
“To Town Superintendents : 


“This year the apportionment per scholar is 64 cents, eleven cents less 
than Jast year, which is thus accounted for:—There is an increase of 
23,000 children, while there is a decrease of the amount apportioned, in 
round numbers, $12,000. The Legislature last year transferred 25 per cent. 
of the Swamp Land Fund from the School und, and thus added to the 
Drainage Fund over $261,000, the annual interest on which amounting to 
over $18,000, is so much of a diminution of the School Fund Income. 
The Legislature, which has just adjourned, passed an act extending the 
time of paying interest on dues to the School Fund, which has consider- 
ably lessened the amount now apportioned. Very respectfully, 

“LYMAN C. DRAPER. 
Supt. of Pub. Instruction.” 


TO TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Section 76, chapter 23 of the Revised Statutes, which permits Town Su- 
perintendents, in their discretion, to set apart a sum, nut exceeding ten per 
cent. of the gross ammount of the school money apportioned to the several 
school districts in their respective towns, has been repealed by the passage 
of the new Town School Library Law. This new law, from the nature of 
the case, can not go into effect until next year. A full account of it will 
be given in the May Number of the Educational Journal, 





Home Department. 





THE BURNS’ PRIZE POEM. 


Ir was announced at the Centenary Festival at the Sydenham Crystal 
Palace, London, that the prize of Fifty Pounds, offered by the Company, 
had been unanimously adjudged, from among six hundred and twenty com- 
petitors, to Miss Agnes Craig. So little was the successful competitor in 
expectation of this result, that she was not aware of the fact, announced 
in the newspapers of the previous day, that the prize had been award- 
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ed to the poem bearing her motto, and she was not present at the Fes- 
tival when it was read by Mr. Phelps, and a loud call was made for 
the author. Miss Craig is a native of Edinburgh, and during several 
years has contributed poetry to the Scotsman under the signature of 
“sa.” Litue more than ayear ago a volume of her poems was publish- 
ed by Messrs, Blackwood, and favorably received. In Edinburgh she earn- 
ed a livelihood as a dressmaker, and her poetical talent and unassuming de- 
meanor, joined to other excellent qualities, were appreciated by many 
friends with whom she was brought acquointed through her writtings in 
the Scotsman. About two years ago she removed to London, where she 
now resides, to become one of the Secretaries to the Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science. Her success on this occasion must be a 
source of gratification not only to her personal friends, but to all who re- 
joice in seeing humble and unpretending worth meet with its just reward. 
It is peculiarly appropriate, that the tribute singled out on such an occasicn 
should be from the hands of a woman. The poem, we think, is eminentiy 
worthy of the honor awarded toit. The ode isa difficult form of composi- 
tion, difficult to appreciate as well as towrite. Miss Craig, we think, has 
succeeded admirably ina stylein which many first class poets have failed. 
There is nothing strained, nothing turgid in her lines; the language is 
simple, and the thought has a pure and sustained fervor. It is curious 
to remark that both in the case of the Sydenham and Baltimore prize 
poems the successful competitors are from Edinburgh, and both belong 
to the working class.—[Scottish American Journal.] 


ODE ON THE CENTENARY OF BURNS. 


WE hail this morn, 
A century’s noblest birth ; 
A Poet peasant-born, 
Who more of Fame’s immortal dower 
Unto his country brings, { 
Than all her Kings ! 


As lamps high set, 

Upon some earthly eminence— 
And to the gazer brighter thence 
Than the sphere-lights they flout— 

Dwindle in distance and die out, 
While no star waneth yet; 
So through the past’s far-reaching night, 
Only the star-souls keep their light. 
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A gentle boy— 
With moods of sadness and of mirth, 
Quick tears and sudden joy— 
Grew up beside the peasant’s hearth, 
His father’s toil he shares; 
But half his mother’s cares 
From his dark searching eyes, 
Too swift to sympathize, 
Hid in her heart she bears, 





The God-made King 
Of every living thing; 

(For his great heart in love could hold them all); 

The dumb eyes meeting his by hearth and stall— 
Gifted to understand !— 
Knew it and sought his hand: 

And the most timorous creature had not fled, 
Could she his heart have read, 

Which fain all feeble things had bless’d and sheltered. 


To Nature's feast— 
Who knew her noblest guest, 

And entertain’d him best, 
Kingly he came. Her chambers of the east 
She drap’d with crimson and with gold, 

And poured her pure joy-wines 

For him the poet-soul’d ; 
For him her anthem roll’d, 
From the storm-wind among the winter pines, 
Down to the slenderest note 
Of a love-warble from the linnet’s throat. * 


But when begins 

The array for battle, and the trumpet blows, 

A King must leave the feast, and lead the fight. 
And with its mortal foes— 

Grim gathering hosts of sorrows and of sins— 
Each human soul must close, 
And Fame her trumpet blew 

Before him; wrapp’d him inher purple state ;' 

And made him mark for all the shafts of fate § 
That henceforth round him flew. 
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Though he may yield, 
Hard-press’d, and wounded fall, 
Forsaken on the field; 
His regal vestments soil’d; 
He is a King for all. 
Had he but stood aloof! 
Had he array’d himself in armor proof 
Against temptation’s dart’s! 
So yearn the good; so those the world calls wise, 
With vain presumptuous hearts, 
Triumphant moralize. 


Of martyr-woe 
A sacred shadow on his memory rests; 
Tears have not ceased to flow; 
Indignant grief yet stirs impetuous breasts, 
To think—above that noble soul brought low, 
That wise and soaring spirit fool’d, easlay’d— 
Thus, thus he had been say’d! 


It might not be! 
That heart of harmony 
Had been too rudely rent; } 
Its silver chords, which any hand could wound, 
By no hand could be tun’d, 
Save by the Maker of the instrument, 
Its every string who knew, 
And from profaning touch His heavenly gift withdrew. 


Regretful love 
His country fain would prove, 
By grateful honors lavish’d on his grave ; 
Would fain redeem her blame 
That he so little at her hands can claim, 
Who unrewarded gave | 
To her his life-bought gift of song and fame, 


The land he trod 
Hath now become a place of pilgrimage; 
Where dearer are the daisies of the sod 
That could his song engage, 
The hoary hawthorn, wreath’d 
Above the bank on which his limbs he fluog 
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While some sweet plaint he breathed ; 
The streams he wander’d near; 
The maidens whom he loved; the songs he sung;— 
All, all are dear! 


Tho arch blue eyes— 
Arch but for love’s disguise— 

Of Scotland’s daughters, soften at his strain; 

Her hardy sons, sent ferth across the main 

To drive the plowshare through earth’s virgin soils, 
Lighten with it their toils; 

And sister lands have learn’d to love the tongue 
In which such songs are sung. 


For doth not Song 

To the whole world belong! 
Is it not given wherever tears can fall, 
Wherever hearts can melt, or blushes glow, 
Or mirth and sadness mingle as they flow, 

A heritage to all? 





GRAMMAR IN RHYME. 


We advise every little graminarian, just entering on Murray, Brown, 
or Smith, or any of the the thousand grammars in use, to commit to 
memory the following lines, and then they never need mistake a part 
of speech. Who the author is we do not know, but he deserves im- 
mortality. With but one exception—*“ Thirty days hath September,” 
etc.—it js the most useful poetical effusion we ever met with: 


1, Three little words you often see, 
Are Articles—a, an, and the. 
2. A Noun’s the name of any thing, 
As school, or garden, hoop or swing. 
3. Adjectives tell the kind of Noun, 
As great, small, pretty, white, or brown. 
4. Instead of Nouns the Pronouns stand— 
Her head, his face, your arm, my hand. 
5. Verbs tell of something to be done— 
To read, count, sing, laugh, jump, or run. 
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6. How things are done the Adverbs tell, 
As slowly, quickly, ill, or well. 
7. Conjunctions join the words together— 
As men and women, wind or weather. 
8, The Preposition stands before 
A. Noun, as or or through a door. 
9. The Interjection shows surprise, 
As, ah! how pretty—oh! how wise. 
The whole are called Nine Parts of Speech, 
Which reading, writing, speaking, teach.— Fz. 





LETTER TO THE LITTLE FOLKS. 


My Youne Frrenp :—In one of my last letters to you, the printers give 
you adifferent idea from what I intended. It was a matter of no great 
consequence; but for fear it may be worse at some time, I have made up 
my mind to write better in future. I do not blame any one for mistaking 
words when they are not plainly written. Now, I want to say a word to 
you about what this has taught me. Whatever you do, doit well. “ What 
is worth doing at all, is worth doing well.” 

If you pick up a basket of chips for your mother, how much nicer it is 
to have the chips laid in regularly. If you have many to pick up, the 
time you spend jn arranging them will be made up in the larger number 
you can carry ata time. Ifyou make a little dress or apron for your doll, 
it will make your doll so much neater and prettier to have its dress well 
made, One day I looked into a little girl’s desk at school. Her books 
were neatly piled up in one end of the desk, the largest at the bottom and 
the smallest at the top. She had a little box, which she made herself, in 
which she kept her pencils, and india rubber, and dust cloth. When 
school commenced the little girl came in and took her seat. She was ‘as 
neat as a pin.” When the hour for study came, she put her hands into her 
desk, without looking in at all, and drew out the very book she wanted. 
She was studying some time before a little neighbor of hers had found her 
book. I will tell you about this little neighbor at another time. It so 
happened, that a few days after I called to see the mother of this neat lit- 
tle girl. When I spoke to her of what I had seen at school, she replied: 

“ She is just so at home’; I have always taught her, ‘What is worth do- 
ing at all, is worth doing well.” 
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She showed me some of her work. It was all very nice. 

“* Does she do all her work well ?” 

“Not always,” was her reply. ‘She is sometimes careless and in a 
hurry, but what is not well done must be taken ont and done again. She 
sometimes thinks it very'hard, but there is no other way to get along, and 
she now begins to fecl it. It is haste that makes waste.” 

A little boy, whom I see every day, one forenoon worked very hard pil- 
ing wood. Just as he was putting on the last sticks, down came the 
whole pile. He had not started the pile right, and so lost all his labor. 

A man and his two boys in Maine, went out one morning and built a 
loug piece of stone wall. While they were eating their dinner, a little 
mouse ran over the wall. The cat spied the mouse, and ran after it. The 
dog seeing the sport joined in. 

The wall was built of small round stones, so that it could not hold the 
weight of the dog. In a few moments the three animals destroyed all that 
the three men had spent half a day in building. 

You may see frum these stories, how much time may be saved by doing 
all things well, As my letter is getting long, I will leave the rest till next 
month. 

PuattTevitte, Jar, 1859. One wuo Loves Lirtte Forks, 





Mathematical Aeyartment. 





Solution of Problem No. 6.—Mr. A. W. Whitcom’s solution of problem 
No. 6, which appears in the January Number of the Journal, is erroneous. 
The correct rule for finding the time in which the pursuer will overtake 
the pursued, in all similar questions, is as follows: 

Divide the volocity of the pursuer by that of the pursued ; to this ratio 
add the cosine of the angle made by the intersection of their courses drawn 
through the starting point ; divide this sum by the square of the ratio, less 
one; and multiply by the starting distance, which gives the distance the 
pursued will have run when overtaken by the pursuer. Or, if m = the 
ratio, A the angle, and 2 the starting distance; then will the distance d= 

m + COS. A 


m1 If the pursued is running directly from the pursuer, cos, 
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will be eqaal to 1; and d=— 7 8 result which may be easily verified. 

Also, if they run directly iat each other, cos A=—1; and hence d= 

ner In the question before us, the ratio is }3=%; the distance is } 
‘ ‘ 3+°83147 

mile, and the angle is 38° 45’; whence we have } x —; — +s 





9°32588 
5 





='233147 miles, the distance the pursued will run. The time will 


be ‘0233147 hours=1°398882 minutes. Mr. Whitcom’s answer is very 
near the truth; but that it is so is purely accidental, as we shall see when 
we examine the process by which he obtained it. 

The first error Mr. Whitcom makes is in assuming that the curve made 
by the pursuer is an are of an hyperbola. If the equation y?= (2?—a’) 


tan..A tan. A’ be the equation of an hyperbola, tan. A tan. A’ will be equal 
2 


to7s; that is constant. A property which Mr.Whitcom has not attempt- 


ed to prove belongs to the curve of the pursuer. 

The second error consists in confounding the co-ordinate of a particu- 
lar point with the general co-ordinate of the curve: as when he makes z 
=$2+48°1075, and 1:20268y=2 2 +48.1075. But the most singular wis- 
take of all is in finding an exact expression for the length of an arc of an 
hyperbola. This curve has always been considered unrectifiable; but Mr. 
Whitcom gives us this formula for computing it, viz: 2 = 





b+ by +e Z 
vy/ 4 s i er —da; in which 2 is the required length; a and y the 


in of the curve, and a and é the semi-axes, Ifin this 
formula we make y=0, the value of 2 will be infinite instead of 0 which is 
its true value; and if we make a=0,z=—a. This result was obtained 
by considering the co-efficient of dz in the differential expression for the 
length constant; when in fact it contains y, and is, therefore, variable. 
Jas. M. Ineatts, 
[ The correct solution of the above problem will be given next 
month,—Eb. ] 


Solution of Problem No. 18.—Let x = the less number, and nz = the 
greater. Then by the problem n2’=n’z’—2’, Dividing by 2’ and trans- 
posing gives n?—n=1, from which we readily find n=}+}/5. Again, 
by the question n*z*—z%=n*2?+2?, Dividing by x? and substituting $+4 
75, for n we find z=} 4/5 and na=1(5+ 15). 


L. CAMPBELL. 
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Gditorial Miscellany. 





Tue Legislature adjourned on the 21st ult., closing a short and laborious ses- 
sion, and we hasten to give our readers the results of its action, so far as it relates 
to the subject of education. 

The Normal School Law has been revised and amended so as to give the Board 
of Regents full power to employ one or more agents to visit institutions receiving 
aid from the Normal School Fund, to hold teachers’ institutes, deliver lectures, 
ete. 

An act was passed establishing a system of township libraries, to take the 
place of district libraries, the time for making the annual reports from districts 
and towns is changed; the power is given to the State Superintendent to re-ex- 
amine, and if found qualified to grant a teachers’ certificate to any person feeling 
aggrieved by the refusal of a Town Superintendent to grant such certificate, and 
a Town Superintendent is authorized to apply to the Superintendent of an adjoin- 
ing town for a certificate qualifying him to teach in the town in which he resides. 
We have neither room nor time to comment upon these changes this month, nor 
(with the exception of township library system) are they worthy of more than a 
passing notice, affecting, as they do, those parts of the system which are of minor 
importance. 

It was hoped by many that a re-organization of the whole school system would 
have been effected, and a bill for that purpose was introduced, but so late in the 
session that nothing could be done on account of the pressure of other matters 
The bill introduced was drawn up by Mr. Pickett, of Horicon, one of the Board 
of Editors of this Journal, and was the fruit of much hard labor and patient inves- 
tigation, and if adopted would have given harmony and shape to our heterogene- 
ous mass of crude and disjointed agencies, called a school system. 

Mr. Pickett is chairman of a committee appointed by the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation to prepare a revision of the school laws, and, assisted by Rev’ J. B. Pradt, 
another member of the committee, has labored zealously to prepare such a system 
as we need in this State, to give efficiency to the agencies within our reach for 
educating the children of the whole people. 

In our next issue we shall give an outline of the system, and we expect, during 
the summer, to present our readers a series of articles showing the necessity of a 
change in our school laws, and demonstrating the excellence of the plan prepared 
by Mr. Pickett. 
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An apology is due to our numerous correspondents for remissness in attending 
to their requests, but especially for a failure to send back Nos. of the Journal to 
those who have ordered them. 

Having been honored with a seat in the Assembly, we felt it to be our duty to 
attend faithfully to the performance of the duties appertaining to that position, 
and consequently we have neglected to attend with promptness to other matters 
under our care’ Hereafter we shall strive, by double diligence, to make amends 
for past remissness, and trust that there will not be any just cause of complaint in 
this respect in the future. 





Wisconsin Institute for the Blind. See the article on this institution by the 


worthy Superintendent, Mr. Churchman, 





Fonp pu Lac, Fes. 12, 1859. 

Dear JOURNAL:—I wish to make known to your numerous readers, the doings 
of our city in educational matters, for we are determined to be second to no town 
in the State in furnishing to our children and youth, the advantages of a good 
education, 

We have applied to the Legislature for the passage of a special act, consolida- 
ting the districts of our city into one, with the view of more perfectly establish- 
ing the Boston graded system of schools. The bill, prepared by an able commit- 
tee, and finally approved, almost unanimously, has, Iam informed, passed through 
one branch of the Legislature, and I hope soon to hear of its final passage. 

Through the aid and direction of E C. Johnson, M.A., Principal, of the High 
€chool just opened here, we hope soon to have a system of schools of which our 
city will justly be proud. 

The two Union Schools, which were the highest we had till the High School 
was established, are being graded and made preparatory to the High School. 
New Primary Schools are to be opened for the accommodation of smaller children 
in each ward, so that we shall have the following grades: Primary, Intermediate, 
Grammar, and High School. Of the High School, which is now under successful 
operation we are justly proud, We were certainly most fortunate in securing the 
Principal, E, C. Johnson, late Professor of Latin and Greek in one of the leading 
institutions of New York City. His large experience and extensive reputation 
throughout New England and New York as a successful teacher and forcible wri- 
ter, must bespeak for him a hearty welcome among the teachers of Wisconsin. 

The revolution he has already effected in our schools, his tact, skill, and success 
in the management of the High School, attest his ability, and are securing for him 
the entire confidence of the friends of education in this vicinity. 

From an article published under the sanction of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of Vermont, I extract the following: 

“E. ©, Johnson, so long the ‘Model Teacher’ of Rutland High School, and 
one of the most active and efficient of our Publishing Committee, we regret to 
learn, has accepted an appointment in one of the most prominent academies of 
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New York City. The State, and especially this association, will feel his loss deep- 
ly. In college he stood among the first, being the prize-man of his class; as a 
teacher he has no superior in the State, and his power as a pungent, practical 
writer and forcible speaker, is alike well known and admitted. He spared no 
pains to perfect himself in his profession. Before opening the High School at Rut- 
land, he traveled extensively in this couniry, and gained such knowledge of the 
graded system of schools, that, with his large experience, he was enabled to estab- 
lish it in Rutland to the entire satisfaction of the people there, and to build up a 
High School that is the pride of the town and an honor to the State.” 

Our High School here numbers about seventy-five, nearly as many as our build- 
ing will accommodate, and a more ambitious and better disciplined school I do 
not believe can be found in the West. I have visited the famous Boston schools, 
have been a director of a High School in an Eastern city, but I have never seen a 
school under better management than Fond du Lae High School, though many 
places, even in our own State, surpass us in building and the various appurten- 
ances of school. 

Heretofore we have been behind many of our neighbors in school matters, it 
must be confessed, but we hope soon to be, at least, on a level with the best. 
Yours truly, PATRON. 





Wavkesua, Wis., March 17th, 1859. 
Mr. Eprror:—In the proceedings of the Waukesha Teachers’ Meeting, of the 
5th of last February, which were published in the Journal for March, the opinion 
is expressed that I delivered an able address, etc., etc., and my name being ap- 
pended as secretary, would indicate that I am the individual who holds that opin- 
ion. Now, while I acknowledge that under most circumstances I have an ever 
present sense of my own mental, moral, and physical importance, I have serious 
doubts as to the propriety of so publicly expressing a private opinion, And I 
wish to say, that although, as the minutes inform you, I was elected secretary, it 
was at an advanced stage of the meeting, and I did not enter upon the discharge 
of the duties of that office at that meeting, nor did I see the minutes until after 
they were published, or I should have suppressed the puff, or insisted that the 
secretary pro tem should use his own name. Yours respectfully, 
LEWIS A. PROCTOR. 
[The address, which we publish this month, shows that the opinion expressed 
in the proceedings is a correct one, yet if we had paid more attention to them we 
should have noticed that Mr. P.’s name was signed to them, and should have with- 
held it —Ep.] 


—_e— 


WISCONSIN INSTITUTE FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 


Tus institution, located at the city of Janesville, has by a recent act of the 
Legislature, been again made free to all proper applicants from the State of Wis- 


consin. 
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The Institute is supported by Legislative appropriations, with the design of 
furnishing to the young blind of the State, whether native or foreign born, the 
same facilities for education as are exjoyed by seeing youth under her liberal sys- 
tem of public instruction. 

The school course comprises all the branches which are necessary to a good En« 
glish education, together with vocal and instrumental music, Instruction is also 
given in a varicty of mechanical employments, whereby many will be enabled to 
procure a competent support after leaving the Institute; and especial attention is 
paid to the formation of personal habits so that the plan of education pursued, has 
reference to the moral and physical as well as the intellectual powers. 

In the boarding department of the Institute every thing needful for the promo- 
tion of the health, comfort, and convenience of the inmates is provided, and no 
pains are spared by the officers to make them as happy and contented as they 
could be at their own home. In ease of sickness they receive prompt medical at- 
tendance, and are watched over with parental solicitude by the Superintendent 
and Matron. 

No charge is made to citizens of the State for either boarding or tuition; but 
the friends of the pupils are expected to provide them with clothing, and defray 
their traveling expenses to and from the Institute. 

The school session occupies about ten months of each year, commencing on the 
1st Monday in September, and closing on the last Wednesday in June,thus leaving 
a vacation of over two months, which is spent by the pupils at their homes, 

The rule pertaining to the ages of pupils embraces only those who are not under 
eight, or above twenty-one years, but exceptions are sometimes made in peculiar 
cases. 

No person of confirmed immoral character is knowingly received into the In- 
stitution. 

Persons wishing to make application for the admission of pupils, or to gain fur- 
ther information concerning the Institution, will address their communications to 
W. H. CHURCHMAN, Supt. of Institute for the Blind, Janesville, Wis. 


WE have inadvertently neglected to notice the Northwestern Home and School 
Journal, a weekly quarto devoted to Literature, Education, Temperance and Gen- 
eral intelligence, published at Chicago, by J. F. Eberhard. 

Its tone is earnest and elevated, and the wide range of topics treated of in its 
columns, makes it a welcome visitor. Terms, single copy, $2,00; ten copies, 
$15,00 

The Atlantic Monthly for April is on our table, and is, we think, the be:t num- 
ber of this volume. “Bulls and Bears,” “The Minister's Wooing,” and “The 
Utah Expedition,” are continued. The Professor at the breakfast table gives one 
of his best and spiciest articles, and the remainder of its ample pages are filled 
with sound able, and interesting articles in prose and verse. 
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We learn from a Boston paper that the Atlantic has reached a circulation of 
40,000, which is still increasing, and that Mrs. Stowe’s new serial, ‘““The Minister's 
Wooing,” is being republished in England immediately upon its appearance here. 
We rejoice in the success of the magazine, because it richly deserves it, and our 
subscribers can not expend two dollars to better advantage than in procuring the 
Atlantic for a year. 

The Public School Advocate, for March, is received. It is a neat and attractive 
eight paged quarto, “issued under the editorial care of the teachers and pupils of 
the Racine public schools,” and is published by Sandford and Tapley, at the Advo- 


cate office, at $1 per annum, in advance. 


Barnard’s American Journal of Education for March is upon our table, and fully 
sustains its reputation. This is the first number of Vol. 6, and contains 19 ar- 
ticles, comprising histories of schools and school systems, biographies of distin- 
guished educators and promoters of education, essays, ete. In the prospectus it 
was stated that each number would contain 256 pages, and be embellished with 
at least one porirait; this number contains five portraits (Mrs. Emma Willard, 
Seth J. North, Thomas H. Burrowe;, Stephen Van Renselaer, and Wilbur Fisk), 
and 320 pages filled with valuable and interesting matter. Published quarterly, 
by B. F. Perkins, Hartford, Conn., at $4,00 a year in advance, or $4,25 postage 
paid. 

Mr. Barnard’s health is quite poor yet, and he is not expected in Wisconsin till 


settled weather. 





Errata.—The author of the article on ‘Errors in the mode of teaching Engiish 
Grammar,” published in No. 6 of this volume, requests us to make the following 
corrections: On page 173, 19th line from bottom, for ‘ practical ” read “ practic- 
able;” On 175th page, insert “of” after neg'ect in 10th line from bottom; on 
178th p»ge insert ‘mind” after boisterous in the line of poetry. There are a few 
typographical mistakes also, which we regret very much, as it is too good an ar: 
ticle to be thus mutilated. We shall pay more atteution to proof reading in fu. 


ture. 





Literarp Wotices. 


The House. A Pocket Manual of Rural Architecture; or How to Build Country 
Houses and Out-Buildings. Embracing the Origin and Meaning of the House; 
the Art of House-Building, including Planning, Style, and Construction; De- 
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signs and Descriptions of Cottages, Farm-Houses, Villas, and Out-Buildings, of 
various cost, and in the Different Styles of Architecture, etc; and an Appendix, 
containing Recipes for Paints and Washes, Stucco, Rough-Cast, ete; and in- 
structions for Roofing, building with Rough Stone, Unburnt Brick, Balloon 
Frames, and the Concrete or Gravel Wall. By the author of ‘‘ The Garden,” 
“The Farm,” ete. With many Original Designs. New York: Fowler & Wells, 
Publishers, 808 Broadway. Price, in paper, 30 cts; in muslin, 50 cents. 


This work closes the popular series of manuals to which it belongs, and is des- 
tined to meet an extensive patronage, It presents, in a small compass the sub- 
stance of what is contained in many large and costly works, and is written in a 
style which will commend it to those for whom it is designed. It gives designs, 
accompanied by descriptions of houses, barns, poultry-houses, piggeries, ash-houses, 

ice-houses, and other out buildings of every size, style, and price, and is really a 
valuable work. 

The series of ‘Rural Manuals” to which this belongs—‘ The House,” ‘‘The 
Farm,” and “Domestic Auimals”—will be furnished to subscribers ordering them 
all at once, in paper for $1, in cloth for $1,75. 

The whole series, bound in one large handsome gilt volume, under the title of 
“T}lustrated Rural Manuals,” may be had for $1,50. Address: 


FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


The American Almanac and Repository of Useful Knowledge for the year 1859 

Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 

This well known annual visitor now makes its thirtieth appearance, and pre- 
sents, as usual, a vast amount of information relating to the government, finances, 
legislation, public institutions, internal improvements and resources of the United 
States and of the several States. Nowhere else can be found such a variety and 
amount of information on topics of interest to all our people. 


The Common School Arithmetic. A practical treatise on the Science of Numbers, 
By DanaP. Colburn, Principal of the Rhode Island State Normal School, author 
of Arithmetic and its Applications, Philadelphia: H. Cowperthwait & Co., 
1858. 

A plain practical treatise, especially adapted to classes in common schools. It 
presents, in the compass of two hundred and seventy-five pages, all of arithmetic 
that is necessary to be learned to fit the pupil for the business of life. Every prin- 
ciple and process is clearly demonstrated, every statement is clear and accurate, 
and the whole work gives evidence of a complete knowledge of the subject, and 
great caro in its preparation on the part of the author. 


We have been favored, by the same firm, through their agent, Mr. C. Peavy, 
with a copy of Warren's Primary Geography, a beautiful little quarto, of nearly 
one hundred pages, designed for classes in primary and intermediate schools. 
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It is written in an easy familiar style, is beautifully illustrated, and contains 
nineteen maps, giving the outlines of the principal countries on the globe, with 
capitals, rivers, and a few chief towns, ete. 


A Practical Guide to English Pronounciation for the Use of Schools, and Alphabeti- 
cal Iecitation List to accompany the pronouncing guide. By Edward J. Stearns, 
A.M. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co,, 117 Washington Street. 

These small, unpretending works conta‘n a large amount of useful matter, and 
would be of great service if introduced into all our schools. 

The former contains over five thousand words in common use, which are liable 
to be mispronounced, accompanied with rules and directions for their correct pro- 
nunciation. Also, an a'phabetical list of the words given in the body of the work, 
divided into syllables, and the accent marked. The latter work consists of the 
same alphabetical list without the division of the words into syllables, or the ac- 
cents, and is to be used by the student in reciting his lesson after having learned 
it in the other work. The use of these books would do much to break up bad 
habits already formed by older pupils, and prevent their formation by the young- 


er pupils in our schools, 


Elements of Mechanics, for the use of Colleges and Academies. By Wm. G. Peck, 
M.A., Adjunct Professor of Mathematics, Columbia College. New York: A.S. 
Barnes & Burr, 51 aud 53 John Street, 1859. 

This new work, from the hands of Professor Peck, is designed to occupy an in- 
termediate position between the elementary works on Natural Philosophy and 
the extendes treatises on mechanics hitherto used in colleges. 

In the preface the author, in stating his experience in teaching Natural Philo- 
sophy to college classes, says: 

“The higher treatises were found too difficult to be read with profit, except by 
a few in each class; and the simpler treatises were found too elementary for ad- 
vanced classes, and, on account of their non-mathematical character, not adapted 
to prepare the student for subsequent investigations. The present volume was 
designed to occupy the middle ground between these two classes of works, and to 
form a connecting link between the elementary and the higher treatises. It was 
designed to embraced all of the important propositions of elementary mechanics, 
arranged in logical order, and each rightly demonstrated.” 

A careful examination of the work has convinced us that the author has suc. 
ceeded in his design, and has presented in this work an amount of information in 
regard to the elementary principles of mechanics, illustrated by copious examples, 
which commends the book to all our high schools, academies, and colleges, as 
just the thing they want. It is got up with the neatness and taste which char- 
acterize the publications of the well known firm (late A. §. Barnes & Co, now 
A. 8. Barnes & Burr) whose imprint is on the title page 


Every family should have it. 





Subscribe for Arthur's Home Magazine. 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A very poor Patent Medicine requires a very strong 


“WRITING UP” to Make it go. 





We candidly stated a fact in an advertisement in this 
Journal for January, 1859, concerning the manner in 
which W. B. Smith & Co. did, in a circular, make 
Hon. Iyman @C. Drapers recommendation of School 
Books for this State, read so as to place their books first 
on his list, whereas the recommendation of the Eclectic 
Looks was only seconpary in every instance. W. B. 
Smith & Co. do not deny their unfairness in the mat- 
ter, but become rabid in reply in the February Number 
of the Journal, and rail at us in most miserable taste. 

Had we hashed over and changed the numbers of our Leaders, 
naming the 2d the 3d, the 3d the 4th, aud so through the series, ad 
ding only a few pieces for the sake of appearance, and called them 
“New Readers” had we changed the type and the covers of 
our Arithmetics, and left the text untouched, calling them “Re- 
vised Arithmetics,” we might deem it necessary to write them up 
as well as we could, in flaming advertisements, and savage at: 
tacks upon every thing of the kind; but having made our books 
new and UP TO THE TIMES 7n all respects, htving employed the 
best talent upon them, and spared no expense to render them wor- 
thy of attention, and use on their own merits, we are willing to 
leave the books to speak for themselves, which they are doing every 
day. 

Lhe NATIONAL READERS AND SPELLERS are 
rapidly being adopted by the best schools, not only in Wisconsin, 
but throughout the Union. 

DAVIES’ MATHEMATICAL SERIES still stands at the 
head in this department of text books, in the colleges, academies, 
and common schools of the whole United States. This series has 
received a valuable addition in the NEW UNIVERSITY AL- 
GEBRA, just published—a book all who examine admire 

We only ask Teachers and Boards to procure these books, examine and compare them, 
in respect to lsterary merit, durability. and price with others ofthe sams kind, and we 
Seel not the slightest **Alarm” as to what will he the result. 

We wish ta state, further, that in onr Advertisement in the Journal, in which W, BOS & 
Co. complain that we did not print the whole list recommended, we only proposed to insert 


such of our books as were in Mr. Draper's list, and so fairly stated. 


For Descriptive Catalogue, ovr any books of the NATIONAL 
SERIES, please address, 


A. 8. BARNES & BURR, 51 and 53 John St., N.Y. 

















